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of Anjou's death were quite uncalled-for, and no good
could have been effected by the most eloquent lan-
guage it would have been possible to offer to the
French king respecting the Netherlands. Sidney
shared the opinion of his friend Sir Edward Stafford,
the regular English ambassador in Paris, who, writ-
ing about this time to Walsingham, described Henry
as " a king who seeketh nothing but to impoverish
his poor people and to enrich a couple, who careth
not what cometh after his death so that he may rove
about while he liveth."

Being persuaded that France would render no
assistance to the Low Countries, and that Germany
would be equally apathetic, Sidney watched with
growing alarm the disasters consequent to the
Netherlanders on the loss of their head, and on the
"quickened energy with which Alexander Farnese,
the Duke of Parma, Philip's new viceroy, was cor-
rupting many of them with bribes and overcoming
others by the sword. The Spanish occupation of
Dendermonde on the I7th of August, of Ghent on
the i/th of September, and of other towns of more
or less importance during the ensuing weeks, con-
vinced Sidney that, unless strong measures were
quickly taken for thwarting the designs of King
Philip and his agents, the cause of the Netherlands
and all that went with it would be ruined.

But the measures he now chiefly favoured were
not, as heretofore, the sending of English soldiers
to aid in the defence of the Dutch towns. He was
anxious for a more direct attack to be made upon
Spain. Flanders, he insisted, as we learn from his